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Having lately had an opportunity of converſing with 


| ſome modern Greeks, it appeared to me, that it might not be 
unacceptable to the Academy to communicate ſome obſervations 


which I made as to their mode of uſing and applying the 
ents, about the proper meaning and application of which ſo 
much controverſy has ariſen. 


To make theſe obſervations intelligible, I muſt briefly recal 
to the recollection of the Academy ſome of the moſt celebrated 
opinions which have been urged concerning theſe accents, both 
as to their ancient exiſtence and as to their uſe. 


Grzv1vs, Stevens, and Iſaac Voſſius in an expreſs treatiſe on 
the ſubje endeavoured to prove them of modern invention, in- 
fiſting that none are to be found in either inſcriptions or manu- 
ſcripts antecedently to the period of about 170 years before Chriſt. 


Hennin imagines that they were the invention of the Arabians 
ſo 


5 : 

N 1 ; ſo late as the eighth century, and were uſed only in poetry, and 
25 oy intended to aſcertain the pronunciation of the Greeks, and to 
1 oppoſe the barbariſm of nations who raiſed and depreſſed the 
5 ; tone of the voice according to the cuſtom of their own language 
1 without any regard to the true quantity of ſyllables.“ 
13 Wetſtein, the learned profeſſor of Baſle, in his Diſſertatio de 
2 Accentruum Græcorum antiquitate & uſu, argues for the uſe of 
8 | accents from the earlieſt days, and thinks that when the mode 


of writing was in capital letters equi-diſtant from each other, 
without diſtinction either of words or phraſes, that accents noted 
by viſible marks were abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinguiſh am- 
biguous words, and to point out their proper meaning. 


Tux writers of the laſt century were no leſs divided as to the 
uſe of the accents than as to their antiquity ; ſome inſiſting that they 
marked tones or intonation—the raiſing or lowering of the voice 
in pronouncing certain ſyllables of words; while others confound 
them with quantity, or at leaſt aſſerted that quantity was in- 
fluenced or affected by them. 


THest diſputes have been revived with no fmall ardour in our 
own times. About 1754, a learned anonymous treatiſe appeared 


upon 


This ſeems abſurd, becauſe the accents do not accord with quantity, and therefore 
would ſo have ſet them wrong inſtead of right. No, the uſe of the accents muſt have 
been to prevent their pronouncing always. according to the quantity of the ſyllable, 
and to ſhew them when the Greeks did not do ſo. 


2 


upon accents, denying their antiquity and ſupported by nu - 


merous arguments and quotations. About fix years afterwards 
Mr. Foſter's celebrated work appeared, firiving to prove that 
they were only marks of intonation, and in 1764 was publiſhed 
the Accentus Redivivi of Mr. Primatt, aſſerting their antiquity, 
and admitting that they do affect metrical quantity, in ſo much, 
according to his opinion, as to be deſtructive of it. 


FroM this laſt opinion it neceſſarily followed, in his opinion, 
and that of many others, that however it may be right to uſe 
them in proſe, they are not calculated to regulate the recitation 
of verſe; and hence the common dictum which is fo often heard 
from the ſons of Oxford and Cambridge, MY CINE 
accent in proſe and by quantity in verſe. 


ABovuT ten years fince a ſmall work appeared, but of great 
erudition, ſuppoſed, and now I believe not denied, to be written 


by a learned prelate of the Engliſh church, entitled De Rhythmo 


Grzcorum ; and at a much later period, a Treatiſe on the Proſo- 
dies of the Greek and Latin Languages, aſcribed to another ce- 
lebrated prelate on the Engliſh bench, and fraught with abun- 
dant learning, and intimate knowledge of Greek literature. In 
the firſt work I would only at preſent refer the reader to the fifth 
chapter, where the author oppugns the opinion aliam eſſe in ſoluta 
oratione ſcanfionem rhythmicam, aliam in metris, in oppoſition to 

B | Faber, 
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Faber, Dacier, Pearce, Clarke and others; but from the latter 
it is neceſſary to quote an obſervation or two to prepare us 
for an application of the facts hereafter to be mentioned. 
The very learned author, after contending for the antiquity of 
the accents, totally condemns the rule which has been mentioned, 
that we are to read by accent in proſe and quantity in verſe, 
obſerving truly, that it is not very probable that any people ſhould 
have had two pronunciations eſſentially different, one for proſe, and 
another for verſe. He equally condemns the poſition that proſe as 
well as verſe in Greek muſt be read by quantity, that is, as 
he ſays, by the Latin accent, and thinking that the Greek ac- 
centual marks expreſs the true ſpeaking tones of the language, 
propoſes rules of recitation on the bold ſuppoſition that tone was 
not always laid on connected words, where the accentual marks 
appear ; whoſe pofition however was not changed, to prevent 
the confuſion which would follow from making the poſition 
of the written mark different in connected, from what it is in 
iſolated words: and he juſtly cenſures the printing of books un- 
accented, one of which, an edition of Theocritus, had eſcaped 
from the Clarendon preſs. He holds that though in placing ac- 
cent, regard is had to quantity *, euphoniz gratia, and though 
it therefore may be a ſymptom of quantity, it is never a cauſe 

| a of 


For, ſays he, the general ſound of the word will be more or leſs agreeable, 
according as ſyllables at certain diſtances from the ſeat of the acute accent are 
long or ſhort. Hence, if accent were placed without any regard to quantity, 
it would often ſeduce the ſpeaker into a violation of quantity, for the ſake of the 
general euphony of the word. 


o 


of it, and never creates it ; and he calls the opinion of Mr. Primate | 


and others, chat the acute accent lengthens the tone of the ſyllable 

on which it falls, a common. prejudice. But he-doth not deny 

that accent will often be at war with quantity; unleſs tranſpoſed 

in the manner by him recommended. Thus in the line 
the word, AzarG., muſt be pronounced 'AxayS.. _ 


ALTHOUGH I never could aſſent to a poſition fo ſtrongly con- 
tradiftory to the teſtimony of my ear as that of the acute ac- 
cent not lengthening the ſyllable upon which it falls; and 
although my mind was much impreſſed with a ſaying of 
Mr. Primatt, that it is one of the extraordinary powers of the 
acute accent, even to change the real quantity, and with his 
aſſertion, that the opinion of Meſſieur de Port Royal, that the 
accent only raiſes the voice but gives no duration in pro- 
nouncing, is falſe; I found myſelf diſpoſed to acquieſce in the 
ſentiment that the accents denoted only tone, or elevation. and 
depreſſion of the voice: and this theory ſeemed to complete the 
perfection of the Greek language, apparently aiming at more 
accuracy, and greater freedom from ambiguity than any other 
language ever did; as to the time of an action by the variety 
of its tenſes, as to the number of agents by its addition of 
the dual, as to the object of the act by its three voices, as to 
the varying pronunciation of its tribes. by its analyſis of the 
dialects, and as to the diſtinction of words written and ſpelt, in 
the ſame manner, by its accents. We know that ſome nations, 
particularly the Chineſe, have ſo uſed the accents. They have, ſay 

| B 2 the 
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the miſſionaries, but about three hundred and fifty words in their 
language.“ Confuſion is avoided by the accents, though theſe are 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed by an European ear; we knew that this 
muſt ſometimes have been the caſe in Greece, as in the inſtances of 
Ave & Au. The illuſtration from our national and provincial 
accents is obvious f. 


IT occurred to me, however, that it was very ſurpriſing that 


no author on the ſubject ſeemed to have taken the pains to 


enquire what was the pronunciation of the modern Greeks, or 
their mode of uſing the accents: is it that no inference can 
be drawn from their uſage, as to that of the ancients? this is 
eaſily ſaid, but it has not been ſaid by any of theſe writers. 
The argument from the Italian pronunciation of Latin giving 
us no infight into that of the Romans, doth not apply; 
for the incurſions of barbarous ſwarms, like ſucceſſive over- 
flowings of the ocean, have waſhed away every trace of con- 
nection between the ancient and modern inhabitants of Italy, and 


perhaps there are more deſcendants of the Romans to be found 


in 

* Others ſay twelve hundred, and that the nouns are only three hundred and 
twenty-ſix—all monoſyllables. From the combination of theſe all their compounds 
ariſe, The Greek language has but about three hundred radicals. The Greeks, it has 
been ſaid, had but two accents; the acute never riſing above a fifth higher than the 


grave, thongh it might leſs: the Chineſe many, with intervals much ſmaller, and 
more exactly marked and limited. 1 
came do 
+ E.G. a vulgar Scotchman would ſay whence you, how you: a common 
ou you 
Iriſhman, whence came , how do —and an Engliſh farmer perhaps would 
ca ame 


ſay whence you. The firſt puts the acute accent on the middle word, the ſe- 


cond on the laſt, and the drawl of the Engliſh farmer is marked by the circumflex. 


J 


in other countries, for inſtance, in Spain, than in Italy itſelf. 
Certainly the Spaniſh language has more obvious affinity to the 
Latin than the Italian has. But the hiſtory of Greece has been 
far different. Twelve hundred years have elapſed ſince the 
Weſtern or Latin empire was overturned, but we muſt remem- 
ber that the Eaſtern or Greek empire exiſted till about 300 years 
ſince, and down as late as the reigu of Henry VII; and the Grecian 
people has not been exterminated, but remained ever ſince, uſing 


its own religion and language, though in ſubjection to the 


Turkiſh yoke. It is the ſame people, as much as the Welch are 
ſince they were conquered by Edward the Firſt, and I do not ſee 
why their mode of pronunciation ſhould be more altered. Twelve 
hundred years have elapſed ſince Latin was a living language, but 
Greek is a living language to this day, I ſpeak from my own 
knowledge when I ſay, that the prayer books uſed by the Greek 
ſailors, the only deſcription of men of that nation whom. we 
can expect to ſee here, are in ancient Greek,—they are able to 
read the ancient Greek authors, though from want of education not 
able to tranſlate them fluently, and their letters written in modern 
Greek are eaſily to be underſtood by us, and differ from ancient 
Greek, allowing for the ignorance and uncouth ſtile of a mariner, 
little more than one ancient dialect did from another. I ſhall 
produce one to the Academy, now in my poſſeſſion, E 


IurRESssED with theſe ſentiments I felt myſelf intereſted, 
when I heard that a Grecian ſhip, whoſe ſeizure has ſince been 
the occaſion of a remarkable ſuit in the Court of Admiralty, 


and of the conſequent detention of the ſeamen for a conſi- 
derable 
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derable time, had been driven by ſtreſs of weather into the 
port of Dingle in this kingdom. This ſhip, called La Madona 
del Caſo San Speridione, Captain Demetrio Antonio Polo, be- 
longed to Patraſs, a town ſituated not far from the ancient 
Corinth. The buſineſs of their ſuit brought the captain and 
ſeveral of the crew to Dublin, and was the occaſion of their 
remaining in this metropolis for a conſiderable time. I took the 
opportunity of frequently converſing with them, and though their 
want of erudition and information might ſeem an argument 
againſt drawing any inference from their practice, to me it ap- 
peared the contrary, becauſe it gave me the unprejudiced and un- 
premeditated modes of pronunciation of perſons who could not 
underſtand or know the reaſons of my enquiries, or purport of my 
obſervations. The reſult was, to my great ſurpriſe, that the 
practice of the modern Greeks is different from any of the theories 
contained in the books I have mentioned: it is true they have not 
two pronunciations for proſe and for verſe, and in both they read 
by accent, and ſo far confirm the theory of the learned biſhop, 
the lateſt writer I have mentioned; But they make accent the 
cauſe of quantity; they make it govern and control quantity; 
they make the ſyllable long on which the acute accent falls, and 
they allow the acute accent to change the real quantity: in theſe 
latter reſpects therefore they agree with Mr. Primatt, but they 
_ deſert him when he therefore concludes that poetry is not to be 
read by accent—they always reading poetry as well as proſe by 
accent. Whether any inference can hence be drawn as to the pro- 


nunciation of the ancients, I muft leave, after what J have pre- 
| miſed 


(1m ] 


miſed above, to men of more learning, but I think it at leaſt ſo pro- 


bable as to make it worth while to communicate to the my the 
inſtances which occurred in proof of this aſſertion more parti- 
cularly. Of the two firſt perſons whom I met, one, the ſteward of 
the ſhip, an inhabitant of the iſland of Cephalonia, had had a 
ſchool education: he read Euripides and tranſlated "Pave eaſier 
paſſages without much difficulty. By a ſtay in this country of 
near two years he was able to ſpeak Engliſh very tolerably, as 
could the captain and ſeveral of the crew, and almoſt all of them 
ſpoke Italian fluently. The companion however of the ſteward 
could ſpeak only modern Greek, in which I could diſcover that he was 
giving a deſcription of the diſtreſs in which the ſhip had been, and 
though not able to underſtand the context could plainly diſtin- 
guiſh many words, ſuch as J«»d&—Zu, and amongſt the reſt the 
ſound. of AvAgeros pronounced ſhort; this awoke my curioſity, 
which was fill more heightened when I obſerved that he ſaid 
Arle long, with the ſame attention to the alteration of the ac- 
cent with the variety of caſe, which a boy would be taught 
to pay at a ſchool in England. Watching therefore more cloſely, 
and 


It will not be ſuppoſed that this man knew the rule, fi ultima fit longa, acuitur 
penultima, ſi brevis, antepenultima. I cannot avoid here lamenting the total inat- 
tention to the rules of accent in our ſchools in Ireland. Suppoſe it to be an 
uſeleſs part of learning, if cuſtom in England has made it thought ornamental and 
neceſſary, the Iriſh ſcholar, who is ignorant of it will be cenſured, however 
undeſervedly. I have known men of high literary name in this country who did not 
know the meaning of the marks which diſtinguiſh encliticks, and gave to oxytones the 
very converſe of their real meaning. An Engliſh ſcholar who publiſhes a Greek 
claſſic, could accent it without looking on an accented copy. 


L 12 ] 
and aſking the other to read ſome ancient Greek, I found that 
they both uniformly pronounced according to accent, without any 
attention to long or ſhort ſyllables where accent came in the way ; 
and on their departure, one of them having bade me good day, by 
ſaying KaAnuiga, to which I anſwered Kaxyytigz, he with ſtrong 
marks of reprobation ſet me right, and repeated Kahns; and 
with like cenſure did the captain upon another occaſion obſerve 
upon my ſaying Socrites inſtead of Socrites. 

I Now felt a vehement wiſh to know whether they made the 
diſtinction in this reſpect uſually made between verſe and proſe, 
but from the little ſcholarſhip of the two men with whom I had 

converſed, from the ignorance of a third whom I afterwards met, 
(who however read Lucian with caſe, though he did not ſeem ever 
to have heard of the book,) and on account of my imperfet mode 
of converſing with them all, I had little hopes of ſatisfaction on 


the point, nor was I clear that they perfectly knew the difference 
between verſe and proſe. 


Ar length having met with the commander of the ſhip, and 
his clerk Athanaſius Koveuwes, and finding that the latter had been 
a ſchoolmaſter in the Morea, and had here learnt to ſpeak Engliſh 
fluently, I put the queſtion to them in the preſence of a very 


learned College friend, and at another time, to avdid any error, 
with 


1 


with the aid of a gentleman who is perfectly maſter of the Italian 
langvage. Both the Greeks repeatedly aſſured us that verſe as 
well as proſe was read by accent, and not by quantity, and ex- 
_emplified it by reading ſeveral lines of Homer, with whoſe name 
they ſeemed perfectly well acquainted. 


- I 6naLL give an inſtance or two of their mode of reading: 
By F ax uv Waps Ye woluproioCow Jardooy, 
Tov J amrajunCouere; weooign Wola dne ug Ax, 


Ec & ipera; emilndeg aytipoue, is I in 
They made the « in axiwy — Tpority and mira; long. 


But when caps, . 

They Kerns the ſecond - omg of the firſt word Kaul: ſhort, 
notwithſtandiag .the acute accent: on my aſking why, they de- 
fired me to look back on the circamflex on the firſt ſyllable, and 
ſaid it thence neceſſarily followed, for it is impoſſible to pronounce 
the firſt ſyllable with the great length which the circumflex de- 
notes, and not to ſhorten the ſecond. The teſtimony of the 
ſchoolmaſter might be vitiated, but what could be ſtronger than 
that of theſe ignorant mariners as to the vulgar common practice 
of modern Greece, and it is remarkable that this confirms the opi- 
nion of Biſhop Horſley, that the tones of words in connection are not 
always the ſame with the tones of ſolitary words, though in thoſe of 
more than one ſyllable the accentual marks do not change their po- 
fition. I muſt here add that theſe men confirmed an obſervation of 

C our 
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our late revered and lamented Preſident, that we are much 

miſtaken in our idea of the ſuppoſed lofty ſound of aoxugacioCor 

danaeh; that the Borderers on the coaſt of the Archipelago take 

their ideas from the gentle laving of the ſhore by a ſummer 

wave, and not from the roaring of a winter ocean, and they 
accordingly pronounced it Polyphliſveo Thalaſſes. 


I own that the obſervations made by me on the pronunciation 
of theſe modern Greeks brought a perfectly new train of ideas 
into my mind. I propoſe them, with humility, for the conſidera- 


tion of the learned, but they have made a ſtrong impreſſion 


upon me, and approached, when compared with other admitted 
facts, nearly to conviction. In ſhort, I am ſtrongly inclined to 
believe, that what the famous treatiſe ſo often mentioned on the 
proſodies of the Greek and Latin languages mentions as the pecu- 
liarity of the Engliſh, that we always prolong the ſound of the 
ſyllable on which the acute accent ſalls, is true, and has been 
true of every nation upon earth. We know it is true of the 
modern Italians—they read Latin in that reſpet juſt as we 
do, and ſay, Arma virathque cãnò, and, In nova fert animus, as much 
as we. And when we find the modern Greeks following the ſame 


praQtice, ſurely we have ſome cauſe to ſuppoſe that the ancients 


did the ſame. In the Engliſh language, indeed, quantity is not af- 
feed, becauſe accent and quantity always agree.* Biſhop Horſley 


-. 


endeavoured 


* The great reſemblance between the Perſian and Engliſh languages, in many 
reſpects, has been obſerved by Sir W. Jones.——Here is another: I had the pleaſure of 


hearing 


= 


. (us 3 


endeavoured to prove that they did ſo in Greek, but this is on the bold 
ſuppoſition that the accent doth not fall where the mark is placed: 
The objeQion to this hypotheſis, which ſeems to have been admitted 
by all writers, and conſidered as deciſive by ſome as to proſe, by 


all as to verſe, is that ſuch a mode of pronunciation or reading muſt 


deſtroy metre, or Rhuthmos. From this poſition, however univerſal, 
or however it may have been taken for granted, I totally diſſent. 
That it will oppoſe the metre or quantity I readily agree, but that 
it will deſtroy the Rhythmos, by which, whatever learned de- 
ſcriptions there may have been of its meaning, I underſtand 
nothing more than the melody or ſmooth flowing of the verſes or 
their harmony if you pleaſe, if harmony be properly applied to ſuc- 
ceſſive and not ſynchronal ſounds. On the contrary, nothing can 
be more diſagreeable or unmelodious than the reading verſe by 
quantity, or ſcanning of it, as it is vulgarly called, Let us try the 
line ſo often quoted— | 
Armi viramque cino, Tröjæ qui primils ab öris, 

inſtead of Armi viramque cind, Troje qui primits àb ötis, 
or, In nova, &c. 

No man ever defined Rhuthmos better than Plato, ordinem 
quendam qui in motibus cernitur ; the motion or meaſure of the 

„ | verſe 

hearing a 480 af Lucknow, but born of Perſian parents, who was lately in Dublin; 
Abu Talib Khan, read an ode of Hafiz ; accent and quantity always went together: 
Bedch Sake mes Bakee, &c. &c. : with reſpect to the poſition of the accent, Sir W. Jones 
remarks, that the Perſians, like the French, ' uſvally accent the laſt ſyllable of the 


word, and the frength of accent which he has noted was remarkable in the gentleman 
I have mentioned, and almoſt amounted to recitative. 


” 
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verſe may be exact, and yet the order, arrangement and diſpoſition 
of the letters and ſyllables, ſuch as to be grating and unmelodious 
to the ear. In like manner the feet of the verſe may be exact, 
but the ſtreſs laid upon particular ſyllables of it which follows the 
quantity may totally deſtroy the melody : in ſhort, the radical error 
ſeems to be the confuſion of quantity with melody, and the 
ſuppoſition that whatever is at war with quantity and metre muſt 
be at war with melody.* I ardently agree with the praiſes of 
the author of the Accentus Redivivi on the Scholiaſtes ad He- 
pheſtionem, that Rhythmus trahit tempora ut vult, & ſæpe breve 
tempus facit, ut fit longum; on which the treatiſe de Rhythmo 
Grecorum obſerves, if this be true, plane actum eſt de metris. 
I admit it if they come in oppoſition to Rhythmos or melody. 
With reſpect to proſe I think this is acknowledged, why not 
with reſpect to verſe? That it is acknowledged with reſpect to 
proſe, Dacier and Pearce argue from the famqus paſſage of 
Longinus, where he ſays, that the paſſage of Demoſthenes ſo 
famous for its pleaſing ſound, Tere ro (ypwopa, conſiſts entirely of 
daQyl rhythms. Yyp.oe then as pronounced by him was a dactyl, 
not a dactyl meaſure, but a dactyl rhythm, and it is re- 


markable 


21 ſpeak with much heſitation, however, when I recollect, that a moſt revered and 
moſt beloved, and truly great man*,who honoured me with his friendſhip, and whoſe 
loſs the world deplores, was of a totally different opinion, and once repeated to me, 
to oppole mine, with much emphaſis, theſe lines of the third book of the Odyfley : 

| H. Yo; © arigect, Mawr Wigan rata Nigarnry 
Ougarcs i: ww. xantuy ir abaratur: Pati 
Kai Inrroies Bporoiow 'iw) See Apgar, 


The late Primate. 
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markable that the modern Greeks pronounced it in the ſame 


way; how can it be otherwiſe if the acute accent be laid on 


the firſt ſyllable, Wega. There is a daQyl then in written 
metre, and a daQyl in pronunciation, and the ſame word ſhall 
when written, and when pronounced, be of different meaſure. 
Apply the ſame to verſe. Yywpe is an Antibacchius for the pur- 
poſe of the poet in meaſuring his verſe, but it doth not follow 
that he may not pronounce it as a daQyl. I dare to ſay if 
Longinus had been ſpeaking, not of the mode in which De- 
moſthenes and all Grecians pronounced the word, but of the pes 
of the word, he would not have ſaid it was a dactyl. The poet 
in conſtructing his verſe muſt take the ſyllables as he finds them, 
and has no power to alter beyond a very little poetic licenſe, for nude 
conſtruction doth not admit of emphaſis; but the ſpeaker, or the 
writer are not ſo confined, and it was probably to mark their varia» 
ens to the barbarous nations which overwhelmed Greece that ac- 
cents were introduced, if they really were introduced at ſo late a 


period. 


To illuſtrate what has been ſaid, let any man try how eaſy it is 
to make a verſe in perfect meaſure that ſhall be grating or unmu- 
ſical to the ear, and another without meaſure, agreeable and muſical. 
For inſtance, who can diſcover myſic in this line, 

O Fortunati Mercatores, gravis annis, 
or who would know it was poetry without being told ſo. 


Colitur 
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Colitur Hybernia Divis viriſque dilecta. 
is a nonſenſe verſe which has juſt occurred to my fancy, in quantity 
perfectly falſe, but in ſound, perhaps, not unmuſical; and this is the 
reaſon why the Englith have wiſely and properly choſen to read 
Latin verſe by accent and not by quantity, as I verily believe the 
old Romans did, becauſe they could not bear the ſound of the 
verſe when otherwiſe. pronounced; would the proſaic line before 
mentioned be improved by reading 

O For tuna ti Mer cato res gravis annis, ? 


Tus French, though they apply the word accent differently 
from other nations, may, in my ſenſe of the word, illuſtrate my 
meaning ; the reaſon why the heroic verſe of the French appears 
ſo intolerable to us, is, that we attempt to read it by quantity ; 


it then comes out exactly like our twelve ſyllable verſe, uſually 


with us confined to ballads, and the famous verſe of Corneille 
Rome, l'objet unique de mon raſſentiment. 
dances on the ear exactly like | 
Le belles and ye flirts, and ye pert little things. 
But whoever viſits the French theatre will perceive no ſuch ridi- 
culous ſaltation of meaſure, but a ſolemn and ſerious cadence go- 


verned by accent, adapted to the ſubjet and to the ſcene, which 


almoſt prevents the auditors from perceiving that it is verſe. 


Ir will be here immediately ſaid, that I confound accent with 
emphaſis: I do not; 1 include in the idea inflection of voice, but 
in 
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in a ſecondary manner. No perſon can, in my humble opinion, lay | 


a ſtreſs or emphaſis on any ſyllable without making it long, nor 
is it ever made long (I will not ſay it is abſolutely impoſſible, 
I ſpeak of the fact) without either elevating or depreſſing the 
voice. Let any man try to expreſs ſtrongly the negative, 7 cannot, 
he will ſpeak with an acute accent, elevate his voice, lay an em- 
phaſis, and prolong the ſyllable. I remember a celebrated member of 
a houſe of parliament, not long ago, remarkable for his circumflex on 
this very word. Mr, Primatt highly commends an author on the ac- 
cents, who ſays, no elevation of the voice can be made ſenſible 
in pronouncing, whatever may be done in ſinging, * without ſome 
ſtreſs or pauſe, which is always able to make a ſhort ſyllable long. I 
ſay, converſely, that no ſtreſs or pauſe is ever made without ſome 
elevation of the voice, either purely, i. e. in an acute tone, or 
mixed, that is, in an acute tone ending in a grave, and com- 
monly called a circumflex, | 
Ir will be aſked then what is the uſe of metre or meaſure in 
verſe, if we are not to read by it; and here is the grand difh- 
culty, and I own with candor I cannot anſwer it with perfect 
ſatisfaction to my own mind: to thoſe indeed who ſay we are 
to read by accent in proſe, it may be equally aſked what is the 
uſe 


» The treatiſe on the proſodies argues, that in muſic length of ſound and acuteneſs 
of tone are not always united, and endeavours to confute Mr. Primatt, who attempts 
to account for this, without admitting that it can be ſo in ſpeaking. 
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uſe of long or ſhort ſyllables in proſe, if we are not to attend to 
them when accent comes in the way: but to gentlemen on the 
other fide, I can only anſwer, that in the firſt place accent doth 
not always interfere, and then quantity is our guide, and ac- 
cent often accords with quantity. Secondly, metre determines the 
number of feet or meaſures in each verſe, and thereby produces 
a general analogy and harmony through the whole, and it is 
to be obſerved, that, as I apprehend, accent doth not change the 
number of feet, though it doth the nature or ſpecies of them. 
Thus when we read | 

Arma virumque cano, Trojz qui primus ab oris, 

we do not make more feet than when we ſcan the line, nor 
employ more time than in pronouncing the next line in which 
the accent happens to accord with the quantity, viz. Italiam fato 


profugus, Lavinaque venit. Thirdly, The poet in meaſuring 
his verſe certainly muſt be confined to ſome certain number 


and order of long and ſhort ſyllables, in order to produce 


a concordance through the whole, and even to regulate the 
polition of accent, which though not ſubdued by quantity will 
certainly have ſome relation to it, euphoniæ gratia; but ſurely 
the length or ſhortneſs of a ſyllable cannot determine where 
emphaſis ſhall be placed—that muſt depend on the meaning 
and the thought; and it would be moſt abſurd for the poet 
to ſay to the reader, you ſhall not reſt upon this emphatic and 
ſignificative word becauſe its ſyllables are ſhort, and wherever 


there 1s a reſt, there muſt be length and intonation, 
| Ox 
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Ox the whole, then, I am inclined to conclude; not only that 
the ancient Greeks as well as the modern read both verſe and 
proſe by accent, which, indeed, the learned biſhop before alluded 
to always inſiſts, but alſo, which he denies, that they ſuffered the 
accents to control and alter the quantity; he does not indeed 
deny this, if the tones are given where the accentual marks are 
placed, but he denies that they were ſo given. Dacier, Pearce and 
Clarke admit that they read proſe by accent, not by quantity. The 
learned prelates contend that they could not have had a different 
mode of reading proſe and verſe. I accept both propofitions, though 
without admitting their inferences,® and the combination of 
thoſe propoſitions proves my opinion, which however I do not 
advance dogmatically or decidedly, but with that feeling which 
I think becomes every member of this Academy, of wiſhing to 
advance uſeful or ornamental knowledge by free diſcuſſion and 
the ſuggeſtion of ſuch ideas as ſeem to him worthy at leaſt of the 
conſideration of the literary world. In the idea that accent muſt 
affect quantity I have numerous ſupporters as well as opponents. 
I only differ from the former in thinking that verſe muſt ſtill be 
read by accent. I ſhall not trouble the ſociety further but by the 
addition of a copy of a letter written by a Greek ſailor belonging 
to the ſhip I have mentioned to the agent ſent over here by the 
| D Turkiſh 


„ot the former that verſe is not to be read by accent: of che latter, that 
though it is, its quantity is not thereby afſeQe1. 
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Turkiſh ambaſſador to watch the intereſt of the cargo, written in 
the preſent year, which the latter was ſo good as to give to me to 


ſhew the analogy between the modern and ancient language of 
Greece. It will be obſerved that this humble matiner ufes the 
accents with as much attention as any ſcholar. 


Tuis letter ſo much reſembles ancient Greek, that we might 
almoſt ſuppoſe it was ſo, and that the writer had at ſchool ac- 
quired this faculty; but Mr. Barthold, to whom it was addreſſed, 
who perpetually converſed with the ſailors in modern Greek, 
aſſured me that it was entirely modern, and that he could not 
have correſponded or converſed in ancient Greek. Mr. Barthold 
had reſided a long time in Conſtantinople and in the Morea, and 
was perfectly well acquainted with the language of the modern 
Greeks: I never ſaw any book in modern Greek, but I know the 
New Teſtament in that language was publiſhed at Oxford in the 
preſent century, at the time when ſome modern Greeks were 
brought there for education, who, however, by their exceflive 
idleneſs, diſappointed expectation. But what ſuppoſition can 
be more ſtrange than that a parcel of Greek ſailors, or any 
one of them, ſhould chooſe to correſpond in ancient Greek. And 
have the poſitive teſtimony of Barthold, that this letter is written 
in the common language of the country, and indeed he deſired me to 
obſerve the words introduced from the Italian, ſuch as ton intereſſon 
and if he had written it from his education at ſchool, the termi- 


nations 
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nations and caſes would not be ſo entirely foreign from the 
ancient. I cannot, therefore, doubt, eſpecially when I compare it 
with the language I heard ſpoken by all the crew, and when I 
mention that I ſaw the log-book of the ſhip written in Greek 
which I could underſtand, that this is a ſpecimen of modern 
Greek: the dates and days of the month in the log-book differed 
from the ancient Greek in the ſmalleſt circumſtance only, thus the 
18th of January was Iuwaps oyfomary, inſtead of eure xe df, 

I have another of theſe letters in my poſſeſſion much longer, with 
which I therefore have not troubled the Academy. I ſhall conclude 
with obſerving, that theſe modern Greeks always for accents uſed 
the word Otta, thereby confirming the opinion that there is pro- 
perly no accent but the acute, the grave being the negative of 
accent; and we muſt remember that the word woowdias, in the an- 
cient Greek language, is the term uſed for accents: which word. 
when tranſlated into Latin, is accentus or ad cantus, implying 
elevation of voice, or a kind of ſong, ſuperadded or raiſed on the 
common tone of the voice, and cannot apply to the grave, which 
is negation of any departure from the uſual level. 


D's; 5: Tranſlation 
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Tranſlation of the Greek Letter on the oppoſite Page: 
Cork, 1799, Auguſt 3d. | 


To the noble, rich merchant, Signior Barthold, 
humbly, worſhipingly, and lovingly. 


On the 17th of the laſt month I wrote to you a letter from 
Dingle, writing and exhorting you, that you would take care and 
better the intereſt of me deſtitute. - That you might know how 
the other men grieved or held me, often ſignifying to me, where 

_ againſt me they ſpoke every day at their meſs, that they would 
not have me; and I again appeaſed them, calling and crying out, 
and to me they gave car. I exhort you, if you love God, and for 
the ſake of your children, to write me a letter, as how you know 
of your generoſity, that I may have and know how I ſhall conduct 

myſelf, and that I may convey the men to London, or may carry 
them to Dublin, and beg that I may have an anſwer how I ſhall 
conduct myſelf, and I ſhall as you may direct. 


Theſe, and I remain an outcaſt among the mountaineers, 


Your ſervant, 


CONSTANTINE ANDRIA. 
The oppoſite is a Fac Simile of the original. 
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To the foregoing eſſay, may without abſolute impropriety 
be annexed the following obſervations by a very ingenious 
French gentleman, on an eſſay on Greek tenſes by Dr. Browne, 
formerly inſerted in the Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh 
Academy: 


Tranſaftions of the Royal Iriſh Academy, 1789, Pol. III. 
Polite Literature.—* Brief Strictures on certain Obſervations of 
Lord Monboddo reſpecting the Greek tenſes, by Arthur Browne, 
* &c. &e. &c. pages 33 and 34. 
| Hg 
« The probability that the Greek language might entertain 
« a diſtin tenſe to denote what had lately or what had long 
« fince happened, is augmented by our knowledge that they had 
2 a tenſe to expreſs what was ſoon to come. The nation that 
« uſed a paulo pot future might hz ve a paulo ante preterit. Some 
« circumſtances reſpecting the Fr nch language may tend alſo to 
« jlluſtrate and confirm the conjeture. They have two pre- 
| «* terperfects, 
* La Langue Frangaiſe a quatre Parfaits. F aimai, Pai aime, Feus aime, Fai 
eu aime. 


Le premier marque une choſe paſſce dans un tems dans le quel on n'eſt plus & 


dont il ne reſte plus rien, & qui ſoit eloigne au moins d'un jour de celui od nous 


- parlons: Fecrivis hier, la ſemaine paſſee, le mois dernier, Vannee derniere, On ne 
diroit pas: /#crivis ce matin parceque ce matin fait partie du jour on Fon eſt encore 
de mime on ne dit pas /ecrivis aujourd'hui, cette nuit, cette ſemaine, ce mois-ci,, 


cette 
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« terperfects, one of which is in fact an aoriſt. All their gram- 
“ marians ſay that this laſt is never uſed if the time be not en- 
« tirely 


cette annẽe; on ne peut pas dire nous vimes de grands evenemens dans ce ſiecle. Ce 
parfait eſt beaucoup employe dans la narration, dans le ſtyle hiſtorique. 


Le ſecond parfait marque une choſe paſſee dans un tems qu'on ne deſigne pas, ou 
dans un tems deſigne qui n'eſt pas encore tout-à- fait ecoule : /i &crit à mon Frere. 
Je vous ai ecrit aujourdhui, cette ſemaine, &c. Dans bien des occaſions on peut employer 
indifferemment ce ſecond parfait au lieu du premier pour un tems paſſe dont il ne 
reſte plus rien; on peut dire Alexandre à <7? ou fut le plus grand Capitaine de ſon 
ſiecle; mais le premier parfait ne s'emploie jamais qu'en parlant d'un tems abſolu- 
ment paſſe, ou ne &en ſert jamais au lieu du ſecond parfait. Les deux autres 
parfaits repondent à ces deux premiers: le troifierne cepond au premier, & le qua- 
trieme au ſecond. 

Le troilieme parfait exprime une choſe paſſee avant une autre dans un tems dont 
il ne reſte plus rien: quand JS Fin1 mes affaires, je men allai. JPEvs hier au ſoir 
ACHEVE' mes lettres avant ſept heures. ; 


Le quatrieme parfait exprime une choſe paſſce avant une autre dans un tems qui 
n'eſt pas encore tout-a-fait ecoule, comme dans le meme jour qu'on parle &c.: quand 
JA EU ACHEVE' ma lettre, je men ſuis alle, Il aquitte la compagnie des qu'tL A Eu 
DINE', Ce quatrieme parfait eſt moins en uſage que les autres, ou y ſupplee en ſe 
ſervant du mot apres avec le parfait de Vinfinitif: apres avoir acheve ma lettre, je 
m'en ſuis alle. Il y a cependant des occaſions on il eſt neceſſaire d' employer ce qua- 
trieme parfait pour rendre preciſement Pidee qu'on veut exprimer. II a quitte la 
compagnie apres awir dine, ne dit pas la meme choſe que, il a quitte la compagnie 
DE'S QU'IL A EU DINE'Þ Le premier parfait je dinai, n'exprime preciſement que 
Faction dans un tems paſſe, mais quand on dit, J't:us bientot Dix R, J'A1 EU bientòt 
DINE'; ces parfaits marquent VaQtion comme faite & conſommee. Les verbes aux- 
iliaires avoir & Eire, & les verbes reflect & reciproques, que quelques Grammairiens 
appellent verbes proneminaux, parce qu'ils ſe conjuguent avec deux pronoms de la 
meme perſonne, n'ont pas ce quatrieme parfait qui eſt un des tems que les Gram- 

| mairiens 
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« tirely paſt; for inſtance, il a été heureux cette ſemaine, ce 
« mois- ci, cette annece.” © He was happy this week, this month, 


« this year; not © i] fut heureux, though that expreſſion 
would be applied ro the happineſs of the laſt week, © il fut heu- 
« reux la ſemaine paſlte.” 80 they obſerve it is never uſed to 
expreſs an action done the day we ſpeak in, but one done always 
at ſome ſmall diſtance of time; for inſtance, they do not ſay, to 
expreſs the happineſs of this morning, Je fus heureux ce matin,” 
but © J'ai && heureux ce matin.“ This is mentioned only to ſhew 
that diſtinctions of this nature are not chimerical, and do exiſt 


in languages. 


mairiens appellent /urcompoſes, parce qu'ils empruntent les tems compoſes du verbe 
auxiliaire avoir. II y a encore d'autres exemples de pareils tems ſurcompoſes dans 
la conjugaiſon des verbes Frangais.—(Voyez les grammaires de Reflaut & de 
Wailly.) 
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